CHAP. H

ADONIS IN SYRIA

multiplication of flocks and herds, and, not least, of the
human inhabitants of the land. For the increase of animate
nature is obviously conditioned, in the last resort, by the
fertility of the soil, and primitive races, which have not
learned to differentiate the various kinds of life with
precision, think of animate as well as vegetable life as
rooted in the earth and sprung from it. The earth is the
great mother of all things in most mythological philosophies,
and the comparison of the life of mankind, or of a stock of
men, with the life of a tree, which is so common in Semitic
as in other primitive poetry, is not in its origin a mere
figure. Thus where the growth of vegetation is ascribed to
a particular divine power, the same power receives the
thanks and homage of his worshippers for the increase of
cattle and of men. Firstlings as well as first-fruits were
offered at the shrines of the Baalim, and one of the
commonest classes of personal names given by parents to
their sons or daughters designates the child as the gift of
the god." In short, " the Baal was conceived as the male
principle of reproduction, the husband of the land which he
fertilised."* So far, therefore, as the Semite personified the
reproductive energies of nature as male and female, as a
Baal and a Baalath, he appears to have identified the male
power especially with water and the female especially with
earth. On this view plants and trees, animals and men, are
the offspring or children of the Baal and Baalath.
If, then, at Byblus and elsewhere, the Semitic king was Persona-
allowed, or rather required, to personate the god and marry 3^
the goddess, the intention of the custom can only have been king,
to ensure the fertility of the land and the increase of
men and cattle by means of homoeopathic magic. There
is reason to think that a similar custom was observed from
a similar motive in other parts of the ancient world, and
particularly at Nemi, where both the male and the female
powers, the Dianus and Diana, were in one aspect of their
nature personifications of the life-giving waters.2
The   last   king  of  Byblus   bore  the  ancient name  of Cmyras,
Cinyras, and was beheaded by Pompey the Great for his
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